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GENERAL CHILD WELFARE 


CITY WAGE EARNERS AND THEIR CHILDREN 
By !SaDOR LuBIN, 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


How do children fare in the homesof city wage 
earners? What incomes do their fathers have? How 
much do their mothers spend for food? How much do 
their fathers pay for rent? And what kindof homes 
do they have? What sort of clothes do their moth- 
ers buy for them? How much does the family spend 
for medical care? What do they pay out for recre- 
ation, and what is their reading? Do they go away 
for summer vacations, and do their parents save 
for their future when times may be hard and father 
can't find a job, or some other emergency arises? 
How much difference does it make whether there are 
brothers and sisters in the family, and how many 
are there? 


The answers to these and similar questions 
are appearing from an analysis of data secured in 
a study of consumer purchases undertaken by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics early in 1936 in 32 
representative cities. Information was obtained 
on income, family size and composition, type of 
dwelling, and expenditures for housing for fam- 
ilies of all types, and of all nativity and color 
groups. The data bring into high relief the eco- 
nomic status of the families of urban wage earn- 
ers. The material for the 32 cities is still in 
process of being analyzed, but figures for Chicago 


now available in final form serve to illustrate 
the results. 


Approximately half the families studied in 
Chicago were classified as wage-earner families, 
and half the families in the wage-earner group had 
incomes of less than $1,278 in the year 1935-36; 
value of relief (except Works Progress Administra- 
tion wages) was not included in calculating in- 
comes. When the wage-earner families who received 
some relief during the year are left out of the 
picture, the middle income for this group is found 
to be $1,436. 


When the wage-earner families are classified 
by nativity and color, the median incomes of the 
foreign-born and native white groups were found to 
by very similar, $1,319 and $1,369, respectively. 
The Negro median was much lower, $804. If the 
families that received some relief during the year 
are left out of the reckoning, the middle-income 
figures are found to be $1,520 for 
white family, 
family, 


the native 
$1,434 for the foreign-born white 
and $1,033 for the Negro family in the 
wage-earner group. 

In this investigation data on the distribu- 
tion of total family expenditures among specific 


goods and services, and on savings and investments 
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were restricted to native white families including 
husband and wife that had not received relief dur- 
ing tne year covered by the study.! 


The group of native white families including 
husband and wife was found in Chicago, as in the 
other cities covered in the urban study of con- 
sumer purchases, to be in general on a higher 
economic plane than the population as a whole. 
In part, this is accounted for by the fact that 
these families are not handicapped either by the 
adjustments which must be made by immigrants from 
overseas, or by Negro migrants from the South. 
In addition, families including husband and wife 
in both the foreign-born and native groups were 
found to have median incomes several hundred 
dollars above other families-- the "one-person 
families," families of widows and their children, 
of brothers and sisters, or other less closely 
related zroups banded together to share _ their 
joint income and a common table. 


fhe middle income for all native white fam- 
ilies including husband and wife among Chicago 
wage earners was $1,422, and one-quarter of them 
had incomes of less than $9399. In view of the 
fact that the Works Progress Administration es- 
timated the cost of maintenance of a manual 
worker's family of four persons in Chicago in 
January 1936 as $1,354, these income figures are 
fraught with serious social conseyuences. Among 
these families, 13.2 percent received some relief 
in the year covered by the schedule. Of the 
families that had not received relief at any time 
during the year 20 percent had incomes of less 
than 31,000 (see table 1). More than half (53 
percent) were found to have incomes from $1,:%k) to 
$1,999; 27 percent had incomes from $2,0)0 to 
$4,393, and less than one-half of 1 percent (v.14) 
had incomes of $5,000 or more. 


In the face of such an income distribution 
one naturally asks, where are the families with 
children? At the lowest income level among the 
self-supporting families in this group, there 


1Negro families were covered in New York City, Columbus, 
and the cities studied in the Southeast. The extension of the 
imestigation to cover the purchases of foreign-born families, 
families on relief, and families not including husband and wife, 
in such a way as to provide results capable of clear-cut anal- 
ysis, would have required an allocation of funds and of personne! 


larger than seemed practical within the limitations of the inves— 
tigation. 


were relatively few children. In Chicago large 
families with incomes of less than $599, no 
savings reserve, and no credit, can rarely survive 
the year without relief assistance. In the native 
white families including husband and wife that re- 
ceived some relief the number of children under 
16 averaged 1.71 as compared with »).36 in all non- 
relief families, and 9.67 in the nonrelief fam- 
ilies with incomes of less than $5 v0. 

TaBLe 1.—DISTRIBUTION 3Y INCOME OF NATIVE WHITE, 


NONRELIEF, WAGE~EARNER FAMILIES INCLUDING HUSBAND 
AND Wife, CHICAGO, 1935-36 





Income class Percent of families 


























All classes --- 100.0 
Less than $1,900 19.5 
$1,000-$1, 999 53.0 
$2,000-$2, 999 21.5 
$3,000 or more 6.0 

Median income $1,557 


In wage-earner families in the income bracket 
less than $1,000 the average number of children 
under 15 was something less than one per family 
(0.95), and one family in three had an additional 
person over 16--an older son or daughter, grand- 
mother, aunt, or some other family member. 


In the groups with incomes from 31,00) to 
$2,999 the number of children averaged slightly 
more than one per family, and slightly more than 
one-half the families had an additional older 
member. 


Above the $3,000 level there were found the 
definitely mature families in which the wife fre- 
quently worked outside the home and in which most 
of the children had grown up and had either re- 
mained with the family to share their incomes in 
a common fund, or had left home. At this income 
level, on the average, four families out of five 
had one child under 16, and the average number of 
persons over 16 in addition to the father and 
mother was 1.455. 


Of the 15,316 Chicago children in the native 
white wage-earner families including husband and 
wife covered by this survey, 2) percent were found 
in families on relief, 14 percent in self-support- 
ing families with incomes of less than $1,000, 44 
percent in families with incomes from $1,000 to 
$1,999, 18 percent in families with incomes from 
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$2,000 to $2,999, 

$3,000 or more. 
The number of earners per 

family make it clear that the higher incomes in 


and 4 percent in the bracket 


figures on the 
the wage-earner group are due quite as much to 
increases in the number of the family's earners as 
to larger earnings on the part of the family's 
In the nonrelief families with 
incomes of less than $1,000 the number of earners 


per family averaged 1.12; in the 


chief earner. 


group with in- 
comes from $1,\00 to $1,999 the average rose to 
almost 1.2U0 earners per family; in the group with 
incomes from $2,000 to $2,999 the average rose to 
1.38; and in the group with incomes of $3,)uU or 
more it reached 1.97. 


The data obtained on family expenditures make 
it possible to answer the questions: What is the 
effect on family expenditures of the presence of 
children in the family? What does the family with 


TABLE 2.—--AVERAGE EXPENDITURES BY NATIVE WHITE WAGE=EARNER FAMILIES 
CHIcaGo, 


AND WIFE, 


three or four children go without, 
smaller family buys? 


which the 


Table 2 presents figures on the average ex- 
penditures of all native white wage-earner fam- 
ilies in Chicago, and of families with parents and 
one, and three or four children under 16 
years of age out no other members. 


two, 
In general, 
the families of these three types are one-earner 
families, as the mother of a family with children 
andi no other adults has too much to do at nome to 
seek employment outside except in cases of emer- 
gency. Incomes of these families with children, 
therefore, averaged lower than incomes for all the 
families in the wage-earner group, in which, as 
mentioned above, the earnings of supplementary 
earners are essential if a family is to reach one 
of the higher income levels. On the averaye, the 
fathers in the one-child families were somewhat 
younger than those in the two- and three- child 
families, and their incomes were lower. xcept 


INCLUDING HUSBAND 
1935-36 


(Incomes $500-$5,000 combined) 
























































Families including husband and wife and-- 
Item All tamilies One child Two children Three or four 
under 16 under 16 children under 
years years 16 years 
Average expenditure per family-------- $1,631 $1,453 $1,558 $1,349 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 

distribution distribution distribution distribution 

Total---- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Percent of current expenditure for: 
Food 36.5 36.1 38.6 40.4 
Clothing 8.9 8.7 8.7 8.5 
Hous ing 18.1 20.5 16.8 19.2 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration------ 6.5 5.7 6.7 7.3 
Other household operation------- ---- 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.2 
Furniture and equipment--------- ---- 3.1 2.7 3.3 2.6 
Automobile 4.9 4.6 5.6 2.5 
Other transportation 2.4 2.2 2.2 1.8 
Personal care 2.1 2.1 2.0 2.0 
Medical care 4.6 5.1 4.6 4.5 
Recreation 2.5 2.7 2.6 2.4 
Tobacco 2.2 2.1 2.0 2.0 
Reading 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.0 
Education- < 0.7 0.3 0.6 0.8 
Gifts and contributions to individ- 

uals and to the community welfare-- 2.3 2.0 1.7 1.5 
Other items 0.5 0.4 0.2 0.3 
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where income level is specified expenditures are 
given for families at all income levels, $5)0- 
$5,000 combined. 


Food expenditures are of-central importance 
in the expenditures of each of these groups; the 
percentage going for food is, of course, appre- 
ciably larger in the families with three and four 
children. Although family food expenditures aver- 
aged higher in families of this type than among 
all the wage-earner families, expenditures per 
adult male equivalent per meal were considerably 
lower. In the group with incomes ranging from 
$1,250 to $1,500, for example, the amount spent 
per equivalent adult per meal averaged 16.8 cents 
for all families; 15.7 cents for families of fath- 
er, mother, and one child; 14.4 cents for families 
of father, mother, and two children; and 12 cents 
for families with three or four children. 


At the lower-income levels there is rela- 
tively little difference between the housing ex- 
penditures of families with one child and fam- 
ilies with three and four children, when expend- 
itures for fuel, light, and refrigeration are 
added to expenditures for rent. fhe larger fam- 
ilies simply have less desirable quarters, either 
in larger dwellings in poor repair or in less 
attractive neighborhoods, or in dwellings of the 
same size where they are more crowded. At the 
higher-income levels it is possible to satisfy the 
need for homes with better equipment and more ade- 
quate space, and larger expenditures for housing 
appear. 


Families with only one child are more likely 
to live in apartments with central heating than 
are larger families. The housing problem was met 
by a good many families with only two children by 
taking houses toward the outskirts of the city and 
driving to work in the family car. In the major- 
ity of the families with three or four children, 
essential expenditures for food and 
housing took what margin there might have been for 
the purchase and operation of an automobile, and 
freedom of choice in renting a home was, there- 
fore, more restricted. 


however, 


The uniformity of the percentage of total ex- 
penditures going for clothing in families of dif- 
ferent types emphasizes the economies in clothing 
expense for individuals when families are larger. 





In part these economies are secured by making over 
handed-down clothes for the smaller children, but 
in part they mean that there is very little lee- 
way in the family budget and that the children 
and the parents in the larger families frequently 
must wear clothing inadequate from the standpoints 
of physical health and of the community standard 
of suitable appearance. 


Expenditures for medical care by families of 
each type averaged approximately $70. The higher 
variability of the expenditures of - individual 
families is ample evidence of the extent to which 
medical-care expenditures are restricted to emer- 
gency needs and how little is spent for preventive 
medicine. 


The children in these families have the comic 
papers to read, but their families buy very few 
magazines and fewer books. In general -the public 
library and the public school must furnish whiat- 
ever reading matter they have. 


Vacation trips are limited, in general, to 
1-day outings, or to visits to friends and rela- 
tives. Expenditures for summer cottages and for 
lodging at camps on vacation or overnight trips 
averaged $1.38 per year for all the wage-earner 
families cooperating in the investigation. Mo- 


tion pictures took the greater part of recreation 
expenditures. 


In each income bracket below $1,750, the wage- 
earner families as a group showed a net deficit, 
aggregate increases in liabilities and decreases 
in assets exceeding savings. As might have been 
expected, the small families began to show net 
Savings at a lower income level than the larger 
ones, and the group of families consisting of 
husband and wife and one child showed a larger 
average net saving than the wage-earner group as 
a whole. The very small margin of savings pos- 
sible under large-city conditions for a group 
with incomes averaging about $1,550 is well il- 
lustrated by the data of this study, which indi- 
cate an average annual saving of $22 for wage- 
earner families of all types in Chicago. Those 
families with only one child managed to make a 
somewhat better showing than the average, with an 
annual saving of $42, whereas those with two or 
more children were able, on the average, to do 
little more than keep their expenditures for the 
year within their incomes. 
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NEWS AND READING NOTES 
(General Child Welfare) 


National Conference 
of Social Work 


At the Seattle meeting of 
the National Conference of 
Social Work, June 26- July 2, 1938, the followinz 
officers were elected for the year 1938-39: 

Paul Kellogg, New York, president; Edward L. 
Ryerson, Jr., Chicago, first vice president; Ida 
Me. Cannon, Boston, second vice president; Jane \M. 
Hoey, Washington, third vice president; Arch Van- 
del, New York, treasurer; Howard R. Knight, Colum- 
bus, general secretary. 

The 1939 conference will be held in suffalo, 
NeYe, June 18-24. The Committee on Nominations 
submitted the following names to be voted upon in 
1939: 

For president, Grace Coyle, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland; tor first vice president, Arlien John- 
son, Graduate School of Social Work, University of 
Washington, Seattle; for second vice president, 
Sidney Hollander, Boardof State Aid and Charities, 
Baltimore; for third vice president, Vrs. DeForest 
Van Slyck, Association of Junior Leagues of Amer- 
ica, New York. 

Or. Solomon Lowenstein, president of the con- 
ference for 1938, was prevented by illness from 
attending the Seattle meetings. As the first and 
second vice presidents werealso absent, uth Fitz 
Simons, third vice president, and assistant direc- 
tor of the Washington State Department of Social 


Security, presided at the meetings. 


The city where the National Conference of 
Social work will meet in 1940 was not selected. 
A special committee was appointed to select the 
meeting place. 


"Safeguarding the Early 
Years of Childhood" is 
the theme of the proceed- 
ings of the seventh bi- 


Proceedings of 
conference of 
National Asso- 
ciation for Nursery 
Education 


ennial conference of the National Association for 
Nursery Education, held in Nashville, Tenn., 
October 20-23, 1937. Copies may be obtained from 
Katherine Roberts, Merrill-Palmer School, Vetroit 
(106 pp-; price, 50 cents). 

Lawrence K. Frank's address, "The Fundamental 
Needs of the Child," which is included in the pro- 
ceedings, considers the impact upon the infant and 
the preschool child of prescribed standards of 
socialization, such as regularization of feeding, 


toilet training, and control of emotional respon- 
siveness through jealousy, anger, or fear. The 
acceptance and understanding of sex differences, 
of parental authority and private property, and of 
himself as an individual are also dealt with as 
aspects of the socialization of the chili upon 
which will depeni to a great extent his capacity 
in adult life to find happiness in marriage and 
family life, and to make a satisfactory adjustment 
in social and occupational living. In regard to 
the question of freedom and self-expression for 
children, Wr. Frank points out that "the young 
child especially needs a wisely administered regu- 
lation or direction because he cannot sustain the 
immense burden of making individual decisiuns on 
all aspects of life and learning unaided to manage 
his impulses." 


Lois darclay Murphy's address, "How Can Re- 
search and Education Learn From Kach Uther?" is 
followed by a discussion of the relation between 
current investigation and practice--in medical 
protection (paper by Ur. Martha 4. Eliot, read by 
Jr. Ethel C. Wunham); and in social protection 
(paper by Mable Warks). 


1938 awards 
for books for 
children 


At the conference of the American 
Library Association in Kansas City, 
Mo., June 13-20, announcement was 
made of the award of two medals. 

The John Newbery medal, awarded annually 
since 1922 for "the most outstanding writing for 
children" was awarded for 1938 to Kate Seredy for 
"White Stag" (Viking Press, $2). 

The Randolph Caldecott award, established in 
1937 in honor of the English illustrator of chil- 
dren's books and given to the illustrator of the 
"most distinguished picture book for children pub- 
lished in the United States during the year" went 
to Dorothy P. Lathrop for "Animals of the sible" 
(Stokes, $2). 

A committee of the Section for Library Work 
with Children and the School Libraries Section of 
the American Library Association selects the auth- 
or and the illustrator whose work is honored with 
these awards. 
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BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 


Recent child-welfare 
bulletins of Uni- 
versity of Iowa 


Child-welfare pamphlets 
published during 1938 
by the State University 
ot Iowa include a groupof papers from the eleventh 
Iowa Conference on Child Development and Parent 
Education: 


"The Emotions of the Child,” by James S. 
Plant, Ph.D., Essex County Juvenile Clinic, Newark, 
N.J. (No. 58, January 19, 1938; 13 pp-) 

"Parents Look at Modern Education," by Wini- 
fred E. Bain, Ph.D., Columbia University, N.Y. 
(No. 59, January 22, 1938; 13 pp-) 

"The Impact of Society Upon the Child," by 
Kimball Young, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. (No. 61, January 29, 1938; 17 pp-) 

"The Child in the Modern World," by H. A. 
Overstreet, College of tne City of New York. (No. 
62, February 5, 1938; 7 pp-) 

Other recent pamphlets in this series are the 
following: 


"Prenatal Care for the Baby," by Everett D. 
Plass, M.D., University of Iowa, Iowa City. (No. 
63, February 9, 1938; 8 pp-) 

"Factors in Delinquency," by Harold MW. Wil- 
liams, Ph.D., University of Iowa.(No. 64, February 
16, 1938; 13 pp-) 


eee ¢ 8 


1938 publications 
of Association for 
Childhood Education 


Two bulletins prepared by 
persons experienced in the 
field of early childhood 
education primarily for the use of members of the 
Association for Childhood Education have recently 
been made available by the Association (1201 Six- 
teenth St., NW., Washington, D.C.) for the use of 


teachers, administrators, and student teachers. 


"Reading--A Tool for Learning" (1938; 32 pp-; 
35 cents) stresses the importance of normal growth 
of the whole child, the development of readiness 
for reading, and the natural introduction to read- 
ing activities when the child is mature enough to 
find satisfaction in them. 


"Sharing Experiences Through School Assen- 
blies" (19398; 39 pp-; 35 cents) points out the 
enlargement of interests, the development of ap- 
preciations, and the beginnings of suitable group 
behavior that may be derived from the situations 
provided by the school assembly. 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK; a sociological inter- 
pretation based on an international survey, by 
Alice Salomon. Verlag fiir Recht und Gesell- 
schaft A.-G., Zurich, Switzerland. 1937. 265 
PP- 

This report, published by the International 
Committee of Schools for Social Work with the 
support of the Russell Sage Foundation, is divided 
into two parts. The first part describes in de- 
tail the schoolsin France, Germany, Great Britain, 
the United States, and Belgium. The schools in 
some of the other countries are described in 
groups: Switzerland, Scandinavia, Holland; Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Italy, 
Spain; British Dominions, South America, the Near 
East, Asia. Part II gives a list of the individual 
schools with certain factual information about 
each one. 


The author visited many of the schools, and 
in addition used various publications as well as 
material on file in the International Labor Of- 
fice. She has tried to describe and to interpret, 
without evaluation, what exists in the field of 
education for social work. She points out that it 
is impossible to judge the value of a school with- 
out knowing something of the type and structure of 
the social services for which the students are be- 
ing prepared. 


It depends on the social structure of the 
country and the character of its social services, 
whether education for public-health work should 
be given in the schools of social work and ac- 
cording to the standards and exigencies of the 
profession of social workers (as in Germany) or 
whether it should be a profession quite apart (as 
in France) or an annex of or combination with the 
nurses' profession (as in Great Britain). 


THE ENGLISH NURSERY SCIIOOL, by Phoebe E. Cusden. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London. 
1938. 290 pp- Price, 10S. fide net. 

The nursery-school movement in Great Britain, 
its history, development as a part of the educa- 
tional system, and probable future trends are de- 
scribed in detail in this volume. It also con- 
tains practical suggestions for administrators 
and teachers, with chapters on program, meals, 
staff, holidays, medical inspection, equipment. 
One chapter gives information, applicable to Great 


Britain, on the nursery-school service as a career. 
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THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, 1935-38 


Social Security A folder, "Three Years' Progress 
Board folder Toward Social Security" (Washing- 
ton, 1938; 1) pp.), has been prepared by the Social 
Security Board for general distribution in connec- 
tion with the third anniversary of the signing of 
the Social Security Act by the President on August 
14, 1935. The act is summarized as providing "10 
distinct but closely related programs operating on 
a Nation-wide scale and designed to establish" the 
following services: Jld-age insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance for wage earners in the major 
industries; cash assistance on a basis of need for 
the aged, the blind, and families with dependent 
children; maternal and child-health and child-wel- 
fare services; vocational reeducation for handi- 
capped workers; and public-health protection. 


In regard to the services administered by the 
Social Security oard, the leaflet states: 


At the third-year milepost, the road back 
shows well over 30,000,000 men and women now 
building up insurance against want in their old 
age; 25,500,000 workers who have earned some cred- 
it toward an insurance against temporary unem- 
ployment; about 2,350,000 of the needy receiving 
assistance in their own homes; and health and wel- 
fare service reaching out into all parts of the 
country. State participation in the programs out- 
lined in the Social Security Act is already sub- 
stantially complete. 


Third anniversary 
celebrated 


[he third anniversary of the 
signing of the Social secur- 
ity Act was celebrated by a meeting at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C., on the evening of 
August 15, 1938, with Frank Bane of the Social Se- 
curity Board acting as toastmaster. 


The program centered about a broadcast by 
President Roosevelt. Introduced by Senator Wagner 
of New York, sponsor of the social-security bill 
in the Senate, the President described a truly 
national social-security program as one that would 
include all persons who need its protection and 
stated that the National Health Conference was 
called to consider ways and means of extending to 
the people more adequate health and medical ser- 
vices and also to afford some protection against 


the economic losses arising out of ill health. 
93152 O—38——2 


Addresses were given by Frances Perkins, Sec- 
retary of Labor and Chairman of the Committee on 
Economic Security appointed by the President in 
1934 to consider social-security legislation; Os- 
carL. Chapman, Assistant Secretaryof the Interior; 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Secur- 
ity Board; Representative David J. Lewis of Wary- 
land, co-author of the social-security bill in 
the House; and Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children's Bureau. 


The Washington field office of the Social 
Security Board and various public-asststance agen- 
cies of the District of Columbia joined in a 
meeting at S3arker Hall, August 5, in celebration 
of the third anniversary of the Social Security 
Act at which the coordination of Washington's 
social services was urged. Among the speakers 
at this meeting were William L. Kilcoin, acting 
regional director of the Social Security 3oard, 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children's 


Bureau, and Dr. Robert Olesen, Assistant Surgeon 
General. 


Maternal and 
child-welfare 
services 


Since the Social security Act 
applies to Alaska, District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii, as well 
as to the 48 States, the largest possible number 
of plans in operation under any one type of ser- 
vice is 51- In August 1938, in the three services 
administered by the Children's 3ureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, there were 51 mater- 
nal and child-health plans in operation, 40 plans 
for services for crippled children, and 50 plans 
for child-welfare services. 


Amendments 
proposed 


In an article reprinted from the 
Social Service Review for March 
1938 (vol. 12, mo. 1, pp- 21-33), "Next Steps 
in Social-Security Legislation," Mary W. Dewson, 
member of the Social Security sSoard, summarizes 
proposed amendments to the Social Security Act 
transmitted to Congress by the President for the 
purpose of extending the coverage of the old age 
33 
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insurance system, speeding up the payment of un- 


employment-compensation benefits, and simplifying 
the administration of both programs. Wiss Vewson 
also points out some further problems in old-age 


insurance, in simplifying death payments, and in 


further improving and simplifying the mechanics 
of social insurance. 

No bills proposing amendments to the Social 
Security Act reached the floor of Congress durinz 
the 1938 session. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CONFERENCE 


A National Health Conference called by the 
Interdepartmental Committee To Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities was held at the Wayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., July 18-20, 1938. About 
180 invited members and 70 observers attended the 
Medical, public-health, civic, labor, 
and social-work organizations were represented. 
[he members of the Interdepartmental Committee are 
Chairman; Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
of the Social Security J3oard; Oscar L. Chapman, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior; Charles V. 
McLaughlin, Assistant Secretary of Labor; Milburn 
L. Wilson, Under Secretary of Agriculture, and E. 
L. Bishop, Executive Secretary. 


Conference. 


Josephine Roche, 


Josephine Koche, as chairman, opened the Con- 
ference by reading a letter from the President 
stating the need for a comprehensive, long-range 
In her address Miss Roche stated 
that the present staggering aggregate of suffering 
and death can, and must be, lightened, and that 
the economic waste due to unmet health needs must 
be reduced. Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
United States Children's Bureau, gave a brief ad- 
dress on health needs of mothers and children. 


health program. 


The Surgeon General of the Public Health Ser- 
vice, Jr. Thomas Parran, Jr., began his address at 
the opehing session by reminding the audience of 
the significance of the Conference, the importance 
of emphasis upon the prevention of disease, and 
the vital function of research. "It is my firm 
belief," he stated, "that this Conference marks 
the ridge of the hill between the old indiffer- 
ence to health as a matter of national concern and 
a new understanding that health is the first and 
most appropriate object for national action... . 
It is not unlikely that public health may be the 
next great social issue in this country." 


Speakers at the afternoon session included 
Or. Irvin Abell, president of the American Medical 


Association; William Green, president of the 


American Feleration of Labor; Vorothy J. %ellanca, 
vice president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America; and Dr. Hugh Cabot, of the Mayo Clinic. 


The three sessions on July 19 were devoted to 
the presentation of the recommendations of the 
Technical Committee on Medical Care with support- 
ing data by the five members of this Committee, 
and to :‘liscussion of the recommendations. (A re- 
port of the Technical Committee on "The NeeJd for a 
National Health Program" was adopted by the I[nter- 
departmental Committee and submitted to the Pres- 
ident in February 1933.) The need for expandinz 
general public-health services was presented by 
Dr. Clifford «. Waller, of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service; the need for expanding mater- 
nal and child-health services,! by Or. Wartha \. 
Kliot, of the United States Children's sureau, 
Chairman of the Technical Committee. The status 
of hospital facilities and needs in that field 
were presented by Jr. Joseph W. Mountin ani the 
subject of medical care forthe medically needy, by 
ueorge St. John Perrott, both of the United States 
Public Health Service. I.5. Falk, of the Social 
Security 3o0ard, presented the recommendations re- 
lating to a general program of medical care and to 
insurance against loss of wages during sickness. 

More than 65 of the delegates entered into 
the discussion, which featured every session, and 
reflected the wide attention that the problem of 
medical care has attracted among all groups. Rep- 
resentatives of consumers of medical care--labor 
groups, farm workers, club women, employers, as 
well as social workers and other professional 
groups——indicated general agreement that the time 
for action, based on careful and comprehensive 
planning has arrived. 


1The charts on page 35 are taken from *Addenda to Report 
on Expansion of the Existing Federal-State Cooperative Program 
for Maternal and Child Health,* prepared for use of the Con 
ference, 
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Miss Roche in summing up the Conference on 
the last day stated that the Conference itself, in 
its deliberations, expressions, and reactions was 
"the best recognition we could have of the fact 
that the problems of providing more adequate 
health services and medical care for all the 
people of this Nation are public problems," and 
that the discussions revealed substantial agree- 
ment on the need for a national health program, 
developed and adapted so as to safeguard and ad- 
vance the quality of medical service. There was 
agreement also, she pointed out, that a national 
health program should certainly take account of 
varying regional and local situations. None of 
the recommendations of the Technical Committee, 
she stated, contemplates a program operated by 
the Federal Government, but on the contrary the 
underlying purpose of the recommendations is to 
use Federal funds to equalize the financial bur- 
dens among the States, to stimulate local plan- 
ning and local action, to develop for all the 
people in all parts of the country, opportunities 


for health and medical care which now are en- 
joyed by the more fortunate groups. she further 
stressed the fact that differences of opinion 
where they were expressed were on such matters 
as apportionment of the costs of a nattonal 
health program among Federal, State, and local 
governments, and the scope and form of a program 
of medical care for the entire population. "At the 
bottom, these are differences of opinion as to how 
far and how fast we should go, which must be de- 
cided by State legislatures and by the various lo- 
cal authorities." 

The Conference was not asked to give formal 
endorsement to any specific proposals. Delegates 
were asked to put before the membership of the or- 
ganizations they represent the recommendations of 
the Technical Committee. Miss Roche requested 
continuing assistance in the development of a plan 
of action to be worked out by the Tecnnical Conm- 
mittee and the Interdepartmental Committee in the 
light of suggestions made at the Conference, which 
will be put forward subsequently. 





The Interdepartmental Committee To Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities has established of- 
fices at the Rochambeau Annex (Room A-202, 1624 
Eye St., NW., Washington, D.C.). Communications 
to the Committee should be sent to this address. 
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WHAT 1S CHILD-WELFARE SERVICE? 


(Part 2) 


Rehabilitation of the Child 
in His Own Home--continued. 


From a county in a North Central State comes 
the following report and case story: 


When the child-welfare worker opened his of- 
fice in June 1937, he was in despair at the prob- 
lems presented: Wretched housing, low relief 
standards, disease, alcoholism, feeble-mindedness, 
insanity, illegitimacy, incest. These problems 
appeared singly or together, not only in an oc- 
casional family but in practically all that were 
referred to him. He immediately called together 
groups of citizens in three small communities and 
began discussing the community aspects of these 
social problems. 


The local groups have since banded together 
in a county child-welfare committee and are al- 
ready attacking certain local conditions with 
courage. At a recent meeting they took steps 
toward better control of taverns, particularly in 
regard to closing hours and the sale of liquor to 
minors. The question of quarantine was discussed, 
and it was agreed to work for the appointment of a 
competent board of health. A venereal - disease 
clinic is also in process of being organized with 
the assistance of the State department of health. 
The committee supported the local sale of tubercu- 
losis seals with the result that the proceeds in- 
creased from $14 in 1936 to $462 in 1937. 


A subcommittee has already been appointed to 
work out a medical program for the county and 4 
dentist on the committee has offered to give his 
services for urgent dental work, provided funds 
are available for the cost of materials. 


A step toward the prevention of delinquency 
is being taken in the inauguration of a _ school 
census. Plans are also under way for a survey of 
recreational interests and habits of the young 
people in the various communities. 


Twenty-three children have been examined by 
the child welfare service psychologist, and ef- 
forts are being made to secure complete clinical 
services. The present case load of 63 have been 
referred from a variety of sources--court, town- 
ship supervisors, teachers and principals, minis- 
ters, policemen, public-health nurses, nurses from 
the trachoma clinic, and citizens. It is too 
large a case load for effective work, especially 
in view of the complicated situations involved. 


*e¢e2 88 


The four K children were referred to child- 
welfare services by the Red Cross as motherless, 
neglected children who were in danger of becoming 
delinquent. Their father, 45 years of age, had 
Completed the fourth grade in school. He had been 
brought up under the rule of the rod and was 
forced to leave school as soon as he was old 
enough, and work in a mine. He has two children-- 
Anna, now 23 years of age, and Richard, 21--by his 
first wife, who died of influenza in 1918. Two 


years later he married Beulah Cox, and they have 
four children. 


Standards in the home have always been low. 
In 1928 a child-placing agency made an investiga- 
tion of the care received by Anna, which resulted 
in her commitment to that agency and subsequent 
placement in a foster home. The father was in 
jail for bootlegging, alcoholism, and cruelty to 
the children. Apparently no consideration was 
given to the other children at that time. 


After the death of his second wife in 1931, 
Mr. K tried to keep house without help. This led 
to the reopening of the case by the child-placing 
agency, when Anna reported that her half-brothers 
and sisters were neglected. The opinion of the 
community seemed to be that Mr. K was doing the 
best he could under the circumstances and that 
the problem was one of poverty and unemployment 
rather than of child neglect. The family has 
been receiving relief or Works Progress Adminis- 
tration wages since 1932. When the oldest boy, 
who had taken chief responsibility for care of 
the home, left to join the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, Mr. K had a man and his wife move into the 
home to keep house, but this was not satisfactory. 


Their four-room house was destroyed in the 
flood of January 1937, and when referred to the 
child-welfare services in the following June, the 
family was still living in a tent provided by the 
Red Cross. 


All the children were seriously retarded in 
school. George, 17, was in the fourth grade; 
Larry, 15, in the first grade; Emily, 13, in the 
third grade; and Mary, 8, in the first grade. 
Larry had run away from home, but neither his 
father nor George, who said that “the only way 
to do anything with him is to beat him," was very 
much concerned. They thought it was no one's bus- 
iness and did not welcome the services of any 
children's agency. 


Since the death of the second Mrs. K at- 
tempts had been made to remove the children from 
the father's custody. In view of Anna's removal 
from the home some years before, the family lived 
in constant fear of separation. Antagonism and 
even threats of physical violence gradually gave 
way to a sincere expression of interest when Mr. 
K and the family understood that the child wel- 
fare service office was interested in helping 
them. He had felt his inadequacy in caring for 
the children but had not been willing to avail 
himself of any help before. “Everyone in the past 
has tried to tear down and make it more difficult 
rather than be of any help." He finally accepted 
help in arranging for Larry's return and adjust- 
ment in his home, for repairs on his house by the 
Red Cross, and for assistance in helping the chil- 
dren become better adjusted in school. 


After tracing Larry from neighbor to neighbor 
for 3 weeks, the child-welfare supervisor located 
him in a nearby town where he had come to the 
attention of the police, mayor, and township 
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supervisor. They thought that he did not receive 
proper care at home and that he should be removed 
from his father's custody. When they realized the 
possibility of supervision under the child-welfare 
supervisor, however, they agreed to give Larry 
another trial in his own home. The child-welfare 
supervisor then discussed Larry's difficulties 
with Mr. K-who agreed not only not to punish him 
but to see that he was no longer mistreated by his 
older brother, George, who dominated the children 
in the father's absence. Neighbors also agreed to 
cooperate by ceasing to shelter Larry or to en- 
courage him to remain away from home. The house 
was finally repaired and partially furnished by 
the Red Cross. 


The present teacher is willing to give the 
children special help and has tried to make them 
feel his personal interest in them. Consequently 
all the children are enjoying school this year for 
the first time in their lives. Larry and Mary 
have been promoted to the second grade and are 
making fair progress. 


While improvement was being made with other 
problems, housekeeping became even a greater 
problem. When the children came home, already 
chilled from their long walk from school, they 
found the fires out and the house cold. The re- 
sponsibility for botn house and school was too 
much for Emily, who is very nervous and cries at 
the least provocation. Mr. K finally agreed to 
housekeeping service through the Works Progress 
Administration provided that a "person of good 
reputable character was sent to work with the 
children." This was accomplished through the co- 
operation of the supervisor of the housekeeping 
service and the township supervisor. 


During the past few months there has been 
evidence of a new family solidarity, which has 
become even more evident since the enrollment of 
George in the Civilian Conservation Corps. Larry 
is doing better work both in school and at home 
than ever before. Mr. K shows more interest in 
the children and seems to enjoy the visits of the 
child-welfare supervisor. He likes to tell of the 
children's progress. He has agreed to physical 
examinations and psychological examinations for 
all the children in the hope of helping them make 
better school adjustments. With satisfactory 
housekeeping service, there is reason to feel that 
conditions will gradually improve and that the 
children will receive much better care than they 
have in the past. 


The child-welfare worker in another State 
tells the following story resulting from her visit 
to a county infirmary to discover whether any 
children were there and to assist in planning for 
their placement elsewhere. 


The Dobbs family consists of Mrs. Dobbs, who 
is 30 years of age, and her seven children: James, 
13; Harry, 11; Floyd, 9; Alice, 6; Nellie and 
Nettie, 4; and Paul, 3. The father, who drank a 
great deal and often mistreated his family, de- 
serted them several months before the birth of 


Paul. Mrs. Dobbs and her relatives could not get 
along together, nor did they have room for Mrs. 
Dobbs' entire family, so she was placed in the 
county infirmary by a local welfare worker. 


BecauseMrs. Dobbs was usefulin the infirmary, 
no effort was made to reestablish this family. A 
nonsupport warrant was issued for Mr. Dobbs, but 
no special effort was made to find him, although 
it was thought that he had a job in a nearby coal 
camp. During the 2 years that Mrs. Dobbs was in 
the county infirmary, she did all the sewing, from 
layettes to shrouds, for the entire group. When- 
ever the superintendent's wife was away,Mrs. Dobbs 
was left in charge. Nrs. Dobbs was the best work- 
er and most efficient person at the infirmary and, 
when the superintendent and his wife learned plans 
were being made for Mrs. Dobbs to move into a home 
of her own, they did everything they could to pre- 
vent her leaving. 


The child-welfare worker conferred with the 
local agency and succeeded in working out a reha- 
bilitation plan for the family. Four rooms were 
found for Mrs. Dobbs in a very nice section of 
Brooks. Although the rooms were partly below the 
Street level, they were all large and light. As 
Mrs. Dobbs had very little furniture or housekeep- 
ing equipment, second-hand furniture was purchased 
for her on a time basis. The State children's bu- 
reau worked out an estimated budget of $45 per 
month. This included $8 for rent, $20 for grocer- 
ies, $3 for milk, $5 for clothing, $3 for utilities, 
and $6 for incidentals, including $5 a month to be 
paid on her furniture. This was to be supplemented 
by clothing and surplus commodities from the Works 
Progress Administration. This money was sent to 
Mrs. Dobbs by the State bureau for 3 months. After 
that time, the county department of public assist- 
ance accepted this family for aid to dependent 
children and allowed them $42 per month. 


In the year that Mrs. Dobbs has been keeping 
her own family, she has paid all bills, paid for 
necessary furniture, and bought several extra 
pieces. She has three children in school and also 
sends the children to Sunday school. One son makes 
his home with a sister of Mrs. Dobbs, but his moth- 
er frequently sends him clothes. 

Mrs. Dobbs attends meetings of the parent- 
teacher association and is interested in anything 
that concerns her children. She has taken out life 
insurance for them all. Whenever one of the older 
boys is at home to care for the younger children, 
she works out in the neighborhood, but she will not 
go far from her home. She has several washings for 
neighbors, and is proving herself resourceful in 
providing for her family in their own home. 


e*e2¢%¢ 8 


Following is a case recently handled by a 
consultant on the staff of a State child-welfare 
division. This demonstrates the value of inter- 
pretation of social factors to the community by a 
skilled worker: 
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One school principal came three times to the 
State office asking help for a certain family be- 
fore a worker could be spared to go into the com- 
munity. Arriving on the scene, the worker found a 
family of eight living in an old store building, 
of which the front room was an indescribably fil- 
thy cream station and the two rear rooms, dark, 
crowded, and dirty, were the family living quar- 
ters. The father, a 70-year-old invalid, received 
an old age assistance grant of $7 a month; the 
mother, aged 36, operated the cream station, the 
income from which barely covered the rent. A small 
grocery order was sent semimonthly by the relief 
office. The ages of the six children ranged from 
17 years to 1 year. 


After a preliminary investigation, the worker 
arranged a conference of persons interested in the 
family. At the beginning, nearly all present were 
insistent that the State break up the family and 
send the children to an institution. The worker 
pointed out that in spite of ignorance, filth, and 
poverty, therewere certain positive factors in the 
situation--approximately normal intelligence and 
strong family ties. There was also the possibility 
that individuais in the group might adapt them- 
selves to better standards of living if given an 
opportunity. She referred to Charles, aged 21, 
who after a year in the CivilianConservation Corps 
married a girl with much higher standards’ than 
his own family. Although living in the same neigh- 
borhood, he is maintaining his own home on quite 
a different level. The decisions reached during 
the conference were: (1) That the local group did 
not want to take the responsibility of breaking up 
the family; (2) that for the protection of the com- 
munity, the cream station must be closed; (3) that 
the old age assistance office would increase the 
monthly grant to cover rent; (4) that assistance 
be given toward finding decent living quarters for 
the family; (5) that, if necessary, some of the 
children be plaged temporarily in foster homes if 
the parents were willing; and (6) that the local 
probation officer be asked to help plan for and 
supervise the family. 

eee  % 

The following stories from two States in wide- 

ly separated areas are briefly recorded, but re- 


sults indicate the amountof time spent in careful, 


patient work with clients and community: 


The day that the child welfareservice worker 
took over her responsibilities in James County she 
attended a court hearing that involved a mother and 
four children. 


The county worker had been called 


in when the husband was sent to jail, and the moth- 
er had been forced to apply for relief. The mother 
was found to be living with aman, and the chil- 
dren were believed to be neglected. The court gave 
the custody of the children to the department of 
welfare, and the case was turned over to the child 
welfare service worker for placement of the four 
children. 

The worker after talking with the mother was 
convinced that economic stress and strain had con- 
tributed to her situation. The children were 
healthy and were devoted to one another and to the 
mother. They were very much upset at the prospect 
of a separation. An elderly uncle of the family 
was found who needed a housekeeper, and the mother 
and four children were placed with him. The uncle 
is delighted to have the children in the home with 
him and has agreed to see that they are given ed- 
ucational opportunities. The mother is proving to 
be a capable parent and shows an unsuspected sta- 
bility. 


The county commissioners have followed the 
case with interest, are pleased with the plan, and 
recognize the financial saving that has been ef- 
fected. A change of plan may have to be made when 
the father is released from jail. 


* 2 & & 8 


After her husband's death Mrs. M swapped 
farm for farm, always at a loss, until she had al- 
most exhausted the small amount of money left her. 
She gave birth to an illegitimate child and began 
to wander about restlessly with five of her six 
children. The oldest boy had begun to steal and 
was in jail when the situation was called to the 
attention of the county child-welfare worker. 


Careful study of each member of the family 
followed. The mother was led, through repeated 
talks and beach trips in which the children were 
included, to place full confidence in the county 
child-welfare worker. She bought a small home 
near a truck farm where she and her older chil- 
dren could get some work in their spare time. The 
children were put in school and went regularly. 
The oldest boy was placed on probation to an uncle 
but voluntarily returned to his mother after re- 
peated visits had influenced him to accept the il- 
legitimate brother and to feel that he wanted to 
contribute his help to the family. 


The special fund set aside by the county for 
child welfare service use supplemented the family 
budget until the family was somewhat stabilized. 
Aid to dependent children was then granted. 


Note.--This ts the second groupof case stories re- 
lating to child-welfare services under the Social 


Security Act to 


be published in The Child. The 
first group appeared in the June 1938 issue. 
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NEWS AND READING NOTES 


Untted States 
sends delegates 
to Pan American 
conferences 


The Tenth Pan American Sanitary 
Conference convenes at Bogota, 
Colombia, September 4, 1938, 
andwill be followed immediately 
by the Third Pan American Conference on Eugenics 
and Homiculture. Delegates from the United States 
Government to these two conferences areas follows: 


From the United States Public Health Service-- 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran, Jr., Chairman of 
the Delegation 
Senior Surgeon Edward C. Ernst 
Senior Surgeon Charles V. Akin 
Special Consultant E.V. McCollum 
Other delegates— 
Or. W. A. Sawyer, Director, International Health 
Division, Rockefeller Foundation 
Dr.*Mark Boyd, Chief of Rockefeller Research Lab- 
oratory, Rockefeller Foundation 
Dr. Marian M. Crane, Specialist in Child Hygiene, 
Children's Bureau, Department of Labor 
Edith M. Baker, Consultant in Medical Social 
Service, Children's Bureau, Department of Labor, 
technical adviser, Sanitary Conference; delegate, 
Conference on Eugenics and Homiculture. 


fhe subjects under consideration at the Tenth 
Pan American Sanitary Conference include the 
campaign against venereal diseases; human nutri- 
tion and alimentation; social security in its 
medical and public-health aspects; maritime ani 
aerial quarantine measures; prenatal ani infant 
hygiene--progress since the Ninth Pan American 
Sanitary Conference; public health; rural hygiene; 
and a number of specific diseases, including tu- 


berculosis. (Official communications from the De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C.) 


Nat ton-witde 
tuberculosis 
program proposed 


A proposed new program, Nation- 
wide in scope, looking toward 
the eradication of tuberculosis 
in the United States was presented at the annual 
meeting of the National Tuberculosis Association 
in Los Angeles on June 20, 1938. This program, 
which has the endorsementof Surgeon General Thomas 
Parran, Jr., was presented in the form of a prog- 
ress report of a committee of which Homer Folks, 
Secretary of the New York State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, is chairman. 


The suggested program, to start in 1939, 
would require $140,000,000 for the construction 


of 40,000 hospital beds for tuberculosis patients. 
40 


Another part of the program is to X-ray all per- 
sons who have had family contact with known 
cases of tuberculosis, at an estimated cost of 
$5,544,000 for 792,000 examinations. It is sug- 
gested that there should be a larger proportion 
of Federal financial participation in construction 
costs than in maintenance costs, and that Federal 
grants toward hospital maintenance be made at the 
basic rateof 50 percent during the 6 years covered 


by the plan. (An Outline of a Suggested Nation- 
Wide-- Federal, State, Local-- Program to Prevent 
Tuberculosis. National Tuberculosis Association, 
50 West Fiftieth St., New York, 1933. 12 pp.) 


Central Midwives Board 
in England and Wales 
issues report 


The Report on the Work 
of the Central Vidwives 
Soard for the year ended 
March 31, 1937 (Ministry of Health, London, 1933, 
13 pp-, price 4d. net) gives figures on the number 
of registered midwives, training institutions and 
homes, candidates for examination, and so forth. 


The report also contains new rules for train- 
ing and examination of midwives, approved by the 
Board on February 12, 1937, in recognition of the 
conditions and requirements which it is expected 
will exist when the provisions of the Widwives Act 
of 1936 become fully effective. The two most im- 
portant changes are the extension of the period of 
training for midwives from 6 to 12 months for 
State-registered general trained nurses and from 
12 to 24 months for other pupil midwives, and the 
division of the course of training into two parts, 
each of which will be completed by an appropriate 
examination. 


Internattonal 
Society of 
Medical Health 
Offtcers sponsors 
institute 


A 1-day Institute on the Prac- 
tical Administrative Affairs 
of the Health Officer, spon- 
sored by the International So- 
ciety of Medical Health Officers, will be held in 
Kansas City, Wo., on October 24, 1938. This in- 
stitute, to which all public-health officials are 
invited, precedes by 1 day the convention of the 
American Public Health Association. 


The list of speakers at the institute in- 
cludes Dr. W.S. Walker of the Commonwealth Fund; 
Dr. C.E. Waller, Assistant surgeon General, United 
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States Public Health Service; Dr. William &. Epidemiology, siostatistics, and General; Sec- 
Mosher, Syracuse University; Dr. John L. Rice, tion B. Bacteriology, Immunology, and Viruses; 
Commissioner of Health, New York City; Dr. Hunt- Section C. Protozoology and Malartology; Section 


ington Williams, Commissioner of Health, Balti- 
more; Dr. J.N. Haker, State Health Officer, Ala- 
bama; Dr. Val Sanford, State soard of Health, 
Tennessee; George E. Van Buren of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York; and walter N. 
Kirkman of the State Board of Health, Waryland. 
(Statement from International Society of Medical 


Health Officers, Leon Banov, M.D., 12 Mill St., 
Charleston, $.C.) 


*eeees 


"American Journal 
of Hygtene" announces 
changes in arrangement 


Beginning in January 
1939, papers accepted 
for publication by the 
American Journal of Hygiene will be assignei to 
me of the four following sections: Section A. 


BOOK AND 


(Maternal, Infant, 


NURSES HANDBOOK OF OBSTETRICS, by Louise Zabriskie, 
R.N. Fifth edition. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 1937. 724 pp. $3. 

The text in the fifth edition of Nurses Hand- 
book of Obstetrics has been enlarged ana enriched 
by the addition of articles and pictures showing 
recent advances and researches in obstetrics. The 
chapter on recent advances in obstetrics by Dr. 
Grace Swanner includes information on the vitamin 
requirements of women- during pregnancy and a de- 
scription of the use of prontosil in the treatment 
of puerperal sepsis. An informative chapteron the 
history of obstetrics, by Dr. Douglas E. Cannell, 
has been added to this edition. The whole text has 
been reorganized and arranged according to the unit 
Plan and coincides withthe recommendations made by 
the National League of Nursing Education in "Cur- 
riculum Guide for Schools of Nursing." 


Each unit begins with a paragraph on orienta- 
tion which reflects a broad approach to the study 
of obstetric 


nursing. The need is emphasized 


for experience in the ward, in the clinic, and in 
the social-service department as part of the stu- 


dent's program. Each unit concludes with a series 


PERIODICAL 
and Child Health) 


D. Helminthology. For subscribers wishing complete 
files, the four sections will be published as 
usual under one cover, the whole corresponding to 
the present Journal, at an annual subscription 
price of $10 instead of $12 as at present. for 
persons interested principally in the special 
fields represented by the section headings, the 
sections will be issued under separate, distinc- 
tive section covers, on the usual dates of pub- 
lication. A single section will cost the annual 
subscriber $2.50. 


Monographs and supplements may be published 
as heretofore, but no definite commitments are 
made at present. Epidemiological numbers, former- 
ly published in May and November, will be discon- 


tinued. (Statement of American journal of Hygiene, 
615 North Wolfe St., Baltimore, Ad.) 


NOTES 


of questions which give consideration to the so- 
ciological, economic, and educational aspects of 


good maternity care. 


Throughout every phase of maternity care the 
author stresses the principle of prevention and 
maintenance of health of mother and baby: "It is 
during this period that the patient, the doctor, 
and the nurse must assume the responsibility for 
well mother and a well baby at the 
termination of labor." Labor is dealt with as the 


"crisis of all maternity care." 


securing a 


In the chapter 
"Motherhood and Human Welfare" evidence is given 
that this crisis is not always met by providing 


skilled medical and nursing care. 


As a textbook of current practice in obstet- 
ric nursing this volume fills a need, not only 


for students in schools of nursing, but also for 


staff programs of graduate education, for study 
and reference by the individual nurse, and for 
nurses unable to enroll in formal graduate courses 
who need assistance in solving the daily problems 


arising in the field of obstetric nursing. 
N.D. 
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LIFE AND GROWTH, by Alice V. Keliher. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., New York. 1938. 245 pp- $1.20. 
"Life and Growth" has been written especially 

for young persons of high-schooland junior-college 
ages in order to help them with their personal and 
social section of this 


problems. An important 


book deals with sex development and sex function- 
ing. The contents are divided into two main parts. 
The first life and social 


part deals with human 


progress, and the second describes the individual 


and the way he grows. 


The book was written with the cooperation of 


the .Commission on Human Relations, Progressive 


Education Association. 


A MATHEMATICAL METHOD FOR STUDYING THE GROWTH OF A 
CHILD, by Rachel M. Jenss, Sc.D., and Nancy 
Bayley, Ph.D. &duman Biology, vol. 9, noe 4 
(December 1937), pp- 556-563. 

A mathematical formula describing the growth 
in length or weight of each of two white children, 
who were 


a boy and a girl, observed at irregular 


intervals during the first 6 years of life, was 
worked out by the authors. A growth acceleration 
factor was derived which is a constant in the case 
child and 


several characteristics in one 


of each which may be used to compare 


child and in dif- 
ferent children and to evaluate the factors in- 
fluencing 


development during infancy and child- 


hood. 


INFLUENCE OF FACTORS BEFORE AND AT THE TIME OF DE- 
LIVERY ON PREMATURE MORTALITY, by B.B8. Breese, 
Jr. Journal of Pediatrics, vol. 12, no. 5 (May 
1938), pp- 648-663. 


A review of 987 records of premature infants 


indicates that there are few factors other than 


weight that appear to exert a definite influence 


on mortality of premature infants. Hydramnios has 
the life of the 


Other apparently deleterious factors are 


a distinctly injurious effect on 
infant. 
the age of mother if 


more than 49 years, breech 


delivery, bag induction of labor, and the use of 
morphine. No harmful effect is noted from medical 


induction of labor or from forceps delivery or 


Cesarean section. 


HOW TO CARE FOR THE BABY, 
Bruce Humphries, Boston. 


by Violet Kelway Libby. 
1937- 110 pp» $1. 
Most of the simple problems of the normal 
baby's first year are covered in this small volume. 
"This book is designed to give the new mother, 
with her first baby, 


ledge she would probably learn through her own ex- 


some of the practical know- 


perience by the time she acquired her second or 
third child," Mrs. Libby explains, and goes on to 
say that she has tried to arrange the book in such 
a way that with its help the most inexperienced 
person--even a new and bewildered father--can if 
necessary undertake with confidence every detail 
of the baby's 24 hours. It is designed to supple- 
ment medical books on infant care and covers many 


practical points of daily procedure. 


PROBLEWAS MEDICO-SOCIAIS DA INFANCIA, by J. Freiro 
de Vasconcelos, M.U., and Silveira Sampaio, M.D. 
Livraria Odeon, Rio de Janeiro. 1938+ 272 pp- 


The authors, young pediatricians of Rio de 
Janeiro, discuss the extent and causes of illegit- 
imacy, the situation of children of illegitimate 
birth, infant mortality, and health work for young 
children in Brazil as compared with other coun- 


tries. The book has an extensive bibliography. 





reau itself. 





The Children's Bureau does not distribute 
the publications to which reference is made 
in THE CHILD except those issued by the Bu- 
Please write to the publisher 


or agency mentioned for all others. 
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CHILD LABOR 


ADMINISTRATION OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


The appointment of Elmer F. Andrews as Admin- 
istrator of the new Wage and Hour Division in the 
United States Department of Labor was announced 
July 15, 1938. This Division will administer the 
Fair Labor Standards Act with the exception of the 
child-labor provisions, which are to be adminis- 
tered by the Children's sBureau. 


Mr. Andrews has served as Industrial Commis- 
sioner of New York State since 1933, succeeding 
Frances Perkins in that post, and as Deputy Indus- 
trial Commissioner from 1929 to 1933. While \r. 
Andrews was the State Industrial Commissioner, 
many important labor laws were enacted and put 
into operation in New York State. These laws 
include a child-labor law that prohibits the 
employment of children under 16 years of age in 
any occupation during school hours and in manu- 
facturing industries at any time, a minimum-wage 
law, and amendments to the State industrial home- 
work law greatly strengthening its provisions. 


Before becoming Ueputy Industrial Commis- 
sioner of New York State, \r. Andrews was engaged 


as a construction and consulting engineer in rail- 
road work. He was graduated from Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute in 1915 as a civil engineer, and 
served as a lieutenant in the Air Service during 
the World War. 

Mr. Andrews was inducted into office as Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour Division on 
August 16, 1933. 


see#*# es 


fhe Chief of the Children's 3ureau has an- 
nounced that 3eatrice McConnell, Director of the 
Industrial Division of the Bureau, has been placed 
in charge of the administration of the child-labor 
provisions. The Industrial Division will be ex- 
panded in order to carry, in addition to its basic 
responsibilities for industrial research, the ad- 
ministrative and research responsibilities with 
respect to the employment of minors and to the de- 
termination of hazardous occupations that are 
vested in the Children's S3ureau under the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. 


NEWS AND READING NOTES 


Social security account As the result of 
number cards not evidence reports that chil- 
of employadsility under aa ik to 


child-labor laws 

work by child-labor 
laws are being hired illegally because they 
have social security account number cards, the 
Social Security Board has issued a warning that 
possession of such a card is not evidence of the 
holder's employability. Employers have explained, 
it is reported, that they took it for zranted that 
the applicant for work had reached the legal work- 
ing age because he exhibited an account card. 


The Social Security Board states that account 
numbers have been assigned to about 150,000 per- 
sons under the age of 16 years. "The responsibil- 
ity of an employer to comply with Federal and 
State laws, regarding the hiring of minors is not 
affected by the fact that the applicant for work 


may display an account card." (Release from So- 
cial Security Board, July 18, 1938.) 





The Preliminary Report 
of the Secretary of La- 
bor pursuant to S. Res. 298 (74th Congress) has 
been issued in two volumes, mimeographed, under 
the title "Migration of Workers" (U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, 1338. 296 pp-)- A limited 
number of copies are available. 


Report on Migration 
of Workers available 


Volume I contains a summary of findings, and 
the text of the survey. This consists of part I, 
"Nature of the Problem," prepared by the Sureau 
of Labor Statistics, a summaryof which was printed 
in the Monthly Labor Review for July 1937; and 
part II, "Social Problems of Migrants and Their 
Families," prepared by the Children's Bureau, a 
summary of which appeared in [he Child for August 
1937. 


Volume II contains the appendices and was 
prepared jointly by the %ureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Children's Bureau. 43 





SOCIALLY HANDICAPPED 


CHILDREN 


FOREIGN NOTES 


Maternity The system of maternity insurance 
insurance for workers in industry tntroduced 
in Cuba 


in Cuba by a law of 1934 was ex- 
tended on Jecember 17, 1937, to women employed in 
commercial establishments, public-service compa- 
cooperative andi mutual-aid societies, 
by the state, Provinces, municipalities, and other 
public agencies. 


nies, also 


In these establishments the employment of wo- 
men is prohibited for 6 weeks after confinement; 
a woman may also leave her work 5 weeks before tne 
presumed date of confinement on the presentation 
of a physician's certificate. During the entire 
time of her absence she is to receive her pay in 
full. These payments are to be made from a na- 
tional fund into which the workers will pay 4 per- 
cent of their wages and employers one-half of 1 
percent of their payroll; proceeds from fines in- 
posed by laws will also go into that fund. In ad- 
dition to the cash benefits, insured women will 
receive attendance by a physician or midwife of 
their choice. Smaller benefits are paid to wives 
of clerical and manual workers in the establish- 


ments listed, who are themselves not employed. 
(Gaceta Oficial (Habana), December 17, 1937, ?- 
10061.) 


Investigation of 
foster homes in 
Sweden, 


An investigation of foster 
homes throughout Sweden is 
being made by the Public 
Institution for Children, an official agency that 
finances child-welfare work. Information has re- 
cently been compiled on conditions in foster homes 
in three-fourths of the districts of the country. 

Of 20,000 fosterhomes with 22,000 foster children, 
1,460 homes were found to be of "doubtful quality" 


and 725 definitely unsuitable. More than 400 
children have been transferred from the 
able homes to other homes by the official in- 
of foster homes. 
defects found in the foster homes were old age, 
parents and 
in a few homes the in- 


unsuit- 


spectors The most frequent 


illness, or poverty of the foster 
unsatisfactory dwellings; 
vestigators found habitual drunkeness or the use 
of the foster children for hard work. 


Social workers of Sweden expressed surprise 
at these findings, because legislation for the 
protection of foster children has been in exist- 
ence in that country for more than 39 years and 
the child-welfare law of 1924 contains strict 


regulations in regard to foster homes. (Tidskrift 
for Barnavard och Ungdomsskydd, Stockholm, 1938, 
No. 2.) 


Public aid 

to mothers and 
children in 
France 


Aid to dependent mothers and 
children by the public-relief 
authorities of Paris and the 
Department of the Seine (in 
which Paris is situated) is described in the re- 
port for 1920-37 of the Administration Générale 
de 1l'Assistance Publique a Paris, which adminis- 
ters public relief. 


The Assistance Publique maintains prenatal 
cente#s, homes for expectant mothers, maternity 
homes, and child-health centers. It administers 
the law of 1913 on maternity benefits, under which 
payments from public sources are made to needy 
mothers for § weeks, and the law of 1919 providing 
cash benefits to mothers nursing their children. 
The Assistance Publique also supervises in its own 
territory foster-home placement of dependent chil- 
dren under 4 years of age and often pays for their 


care. (L'Administration Générale de 
Publique @ Faris, 1920-37. 


lL'Assistance 
Paris, 1937+) 
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BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 
(Socially Handicapped Children) 


American Speech 
Correction Asso-- 
ciation issues 
proceedings 


Proceedings of the American 
Speech Correction Associa- 
tion, vol. 8, 1938, published 
in Warch 1938 (College Typing 
Co., 720 State St., Madison, Wis.) contains the 
papers given at a conference held in Chicago in 
October 1937. 

Stuttering and other speech disturbances are 
considered from the phonetic, physiological, clin- 
ical, and psychological aspects, and various meth- 
ods of treatment are described, including surgery 
for cleft palate and reeducation of the stutterer. 


Plorence Crittenton Homes' 
conference minutes 


The Florence Crit- 
tenton dsulletin, 
vol. 13, August 
1938, gives the reports of the fifty-fifth annual 
conference of Florence Crittenton homes, held at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 1-5, 1938. From the 
papers which were read on pertinent subjects 
and from the reports on each individual home, 
a picture is presented of policies and current 
thinking. Such topics are discussed as_ the es- 
tablishment of junior boards, the place of case 
work in a maternity-home program, and the attitude 
of the maternity home toward changes in program 
and policy, including the question of the time a 


mother should be required to remain in the ma- 
ternity home. 


Boy transiency 
studied 


Three new pamphlets in the se- 
ries by George E. Outland of 
Santa Barbara State College, SantaJ3arbara, Calif., 
dealing with boy transiency have appeared. 


"The Home Situation as a Virect Cause of Hoy 
Transiency" is reprinted from the Journal of Ju- 
venile Research for January 1938 (vol. 22, no. ly 
pp. 33-42). This shows that approximately one- 
fourth of the 3,352 boys who registered with the 
Boys Welfare Jepartment of the Federal Transient 
Service in Southern California, August 1, 1934, to 
July 31, 1935, left home because of some diffi- 
culty in the home situation. 


"The School as a Direct Determinant in Boy 
Transiency" is reprinted from the Harvard Educa- 
tional Review for Vay 1938 (vol. 8, no. 3, pp. 
353-358). This gives excerpts from case histories 
of several boys who became migrants because of 
some cause connected with the educational system. 


"Acceleration and Retardation Among Transient 
Boys" is reprinted from School and Society (March 
26, 1938, vol. 43, mo. 1213, pp. #13-416). It 
Shows that transient boys as a group are retarded 
but that the degree of retardation averages less 
than 1 year. 


sec 8 6 


SERVICES FOR NEGRO UNMARRIED MOTHERS IN ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY, PA. Federation of Social Agencies of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, 519 Smithfield 
St., Pittsburgh. 1938. 22 pp. MWimeographed. 


25 cents. 

The need for maternity-home care of the Negro 
unmarried mother was brought to the attention of 
the Federation of Social Agencies by the case com- 
mittee of the Children's Bureau. The 
present report is the result of a study by a spe- 


cial committee appointed for this purpose in 1936, 


Service 


and includes information obtained from 21 report- 
ing organizations regarding services given to 203 
Negro unmarried mothers in Allegheny County, Pa., 
during 1936. 


SOWE SUGGESTIONS FOR ILLINOIS' ADOPTION PROCEDURE; 
a study of 60 adopted problem children, by Ruth 
Epstein and Helen Witmer. Smith College Studies 
in Social Work, vol. 8, no. 4 (June 1938), pp. 
369-388. 


A study of 60 adopted children in Illinois 


who showed difficulties in behavior gave the fol- 
lowing results: 
In more than a third of the cases’ there 


seemed tobe little relation between the children's 
problems and the fact of adoption. Seventeen of 
them represented typical minor problems of parent- 
child or sibling relationships, characterized by 
affection and poor judgment in child management on 
the part of the parents and a desire for help in 
improving the situation. Five others in this 
group in which the problems seemed unrelated to 
















































adoption concerned children of low intelligence, REPORT OF THE DEPARTWENTAL COMMITTEE ON ADOPTION 
and affectionate parents who wantec advice about SOCIETIES AND AGENCIES. Home Department, London. 
school placement. Among the remaining cases 1937- 59 ppe Price, is. 
there were six in which the children's problems 
seemed traceable to insecurity growing out of This is the report of a committee appointed 
their adoption. Three of these appeared to in- in January 1936 to investigate the methods pur- 
volve rather mild maladjustments, and three rep- sued by adoption societies or other agencies Advi 
resented serious problems, in which the adoptive on B 
parents' unfavorable attitudes accentuated the engaged in arranging for the adoption of children publ 
children's concern about their real parents. In in England. It was found that in 1936 more than 
four other cases difficulties developed when an 5,000 children were adopted in England in accord- stud 
adoptive parent died or was divorced and a step- side 
parent resented the presence of an adopted child. ance with the provisions of the Adoption of Chil- 
In the largest group of cases--almost half of dren Act, 1926; this number does not include in- prep 
the total group--the problem centered about re- formal or de facto adoptions. eral 
jection, overt or concealed by overprotection, aent 
by the adoptive parents. These latter cases threw The summary of recommendations stresses the th 
OS 
most light on the attitudes and problems that may importance of thorough inquiries by adoption so- 
develop out of an adoption situation and seemed to t 
to warrant further study. cieties and agencies into the suitability of 
re 
would-be adopters to have the care of the child po 
and into the suitability of the child for adop- 


tion. A probationary period of at least 3 months is 4 


THE ROLE OF THE SOCIAL WORKER IN A PREVENTION OF is recommended. The committee believes that ' 


' Fran 
BLINDNESS PROGRAM, by Lewis H. Carris and adoption societies should not be allowed to ar- 
Eleanor Brown Merrill. Publication 258, Na- 


tional Society for the Prevention of Blindness, range for a British child to be taken out of the Educ 
50 West Fiftieth St., New York. 8 pp. 5 cents. country for adoption by foreizn nationals, and that more 
This article, reprinted from The Sight-Saving advertisements offering or seeking children for 
Review for December 1937, describes the work of adoption, except by regulated adoption societies = 
the social worker in a program for prevention of and agencies, should be prohibited. The extension 
blindness as being the interpretation of the is recommended of the child-life protection pro- Publ 
doctor's findings to the patient; the interpreta- visions of the Public Health Act, 1936, to cover 
tion of the patient's social and personal problems adoptions arranged by private persons including Fede 
to the doctor; examination and treatment of other the mother or other relative of the child. satis 
members of the family when needed; and responsi- Other recommendations deal with staff and ad- Stat 
bility for follow-up. ministrative policies of adoption societies. Rich 
eral 
and 





CHILD- WELFARE LEGISLATION, 1937, has been 
printed for distribution by the Children's Bureau Dise 
(U.S. Children's Bureau Publication No. 236, Wash- 


ington, 1938; 91 pp-) and single copies are now aes 
available upon request. 

The legislatures of 43 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Wilk 
and Puerto Rico met in regular session during the 
calendar year 1937. Special sessions also were 0. J 
held in many of these and in three other States, 
leaving only two States--Louistana and Mississippi -"' 


--in which the legislature did not meet during the 
year. Child-Welfare Legislation summarizes laws bia. 
passed in all these sessions on subjects affecting 
child welfare. Out! 
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OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Advisory Committee 
on Education to 
publish 19 studies 


The Advisory Committee on 
Education is arranging to 
publish a series of 19 
studies prepared by the research staff forthe con- 
sideration of the Committee in connection with the 
preparation of its report to the President. Sev- 
eral of the studies break new ground. The state- 
ments and conclusions contained in the studies are 
those of the authors anddo not necessarily conform 
to those which the Committee expressed in its own 
report. 


The complete list of studies to be published 
is as follows: 


1- Education in the 48 States. Payson Smith, 
Frank W. Wright, and associates. 


2- Organization and Administration of Public 
Education. Walter D. Cocking and Charles H. Gil- 
more. 


3. State Personnel Administration With Spe- 
cial Reference to Departments of Education. Kath- 
erine A. Frederic. 


4. Expenditures and Sources of Revenue for 
Public Education. Clarence Heer. 


5. Principles and MVethods of Distributing 
Federal Aid for Education. Paul R. Mort, Eugene 
S. Lawler, and associates. 

6- The Extent of Equalization Secured Through 
State School Funds. Newton Edwards and Herman G. 
Richey. 


7. Selected Legal Problems in Providing Fed- 
eral Aid for Education. Robert R. Hamilton. 


8- Vocational Education. 
and associates. 


John Dale Russell 


9- Vocational Rehabilitationof the Physically 
Disabled. Lloyd E. Blauch. 


10- The Land-Grant Colleges. 
and Barton Morgan. 


George A. Works 


11. Library Service. Carleton B. Joeckel. 


12. Special Problems of Negro Education. D.A. 
Wilkerson. 


13. The National Youth Administration. Palmer 
0. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey. 


14. Educational Activities of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. Doak S. Campbell, Frederick 
H. Bair, and Oswald L. Harvey. 


15. Public Education in the District of Colun- 
bia. Lloyd E. Blauch and J. Orin Powers. 


16. Public Education in the Territories and 
Outlying Possessions. Lioyd E. Blauch. 


17. Education of Children on Federal Reserva- 
tions. Lloyd E. Blauch and William L. Iversen. 


18. Educational Service for Indians. Lloyd E. 
Blauch. 


19. Research in the United States Office of 
Education. Charles H. Judd. 

The report on the National Youth Administra- 
tion, Staff Study No. 13, announced for publica- 
tion about August 22, is the first of this series 
to come from the press. Every effort will be made 
to have all the studies issued by the end of De- 
cember 1938. Upon publication copies may be pro- 
cured from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Exact 
information as to prices will not be available in 
advance of publication. 


e223 %& & 


Report on The Report to the President on the 

eed f Economic Conditions of the South 
) 

the South was prepared by the National Emer- 


gency Council in response to a re- 
quest of the President, dated June 22, 1938, for 
information on the needs and problemsof the South. 
The report was released to the public on August 
13, 1938, by Lowell Mellett, Executive Director of 
the National Emergency Council (Washington, 1938; 
64 pp). 

The section on women and children states: 


Child labor is more common in the South than 
in any other section of the Nation. The 1930 cen- 
sus, latest source of comprehensive information on 
child labor, showed that about three-fourths of 
all gainfully employed children from 10 to 15 years 
old worked in the Southern States, although these 
States contained less than one-third of the coun- 
try's children between those ages. ... Child- 
labor legislation in these 13 States, as in the 
United States in general, does not apply to agri- 
cultural work, but is directed primarily to indus- 
trial and commercial employment. 


Sections of the report are devoted to eco- 
nomic resources, to soil, water, population, pri- 
vateand public income, education, health, housing, 
labor, women and children, ownership and use of 
land, credit, use of natural resources, industry, 


and purchasing power. 
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CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


Sept. 26-30 American Hospital Association. Annual 


Sept. 26-30 


Oct. 


3-7 


meeting, Dallas, Tex. Executive Sec- 
retary: Dr. Bert Caldwell, 18 East 
Division St., Chicago. 


International Congress of Industrial 
Accidents and Occupational Diseases, 
Eighth. Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 


National Recreation Congress. Twen- 
ty-third annual congress, Hotel wil- 
liam Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. Informa- 
tion: National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Second Balkan Congress for the Pro- 
tection of Children. Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia. 


American Dietetic Association. 
ty-first annual meeting, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Information: A.D.A., Room 1221, 
185 North Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

National Safety Council. Silver Ju- 


bilee Safety Congress and Exposition, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Twen- 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
KATHARINE F. LENROOT, CHEF 


Oct. 22-24 


Oct. 24-28 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Associationof Women in Public Health. 
Seventeenth annual conference. Ex- 
celsior Springs, Wo., Uct. 22-23; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Oct. 24. 


American Dental Association. 
meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 
A.D.Ae > 
cago. 
American Associationof School Health. 
Kansas City, Wo. 


American Public Health Association. 
Sixty-seventh annual meeting, Kansas 
City, Mo. Information: A.P.H.A., 50 
west Fiftieth St., New York. 


Southern Branch, American Public 
Health Association. Seventh annual 
meeting, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Southern Medical Association. Thirty- 
second annual meeting, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Information: C.P. Loranz, Sec- 
retary-Manazer, Empire Building, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Annual 
Information: 
212 Kast Superior St., Chi- 
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Published under authority of Public Resolution No. 57, approved 
May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307 Public 
Act 212, approved Jume 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 409). 
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